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From Super-Macho 
To ‘Pure Femininity’ 

Eleanor Schuler, Now a Demure, Middle-Aged Writer, 
Used to Be a Scientist, a Double-Agent, and a Man 



By Judy Bachrach 

Marine-Bloe shadow haloes the ej^lida They do not 
lower under heavy scrutiiiy. They do not do anything 
but stare bade, quejtioningly but without anxiety. 

“What do you think?" she asks, for she really doesn't 
know if she is pretty. "Judging from the number of 
men tbst chase me ..." The low voice trails off. Voices 
do not change very much, even when everything else 
does. 

What you think cannot serioxisly be called thinking at 
aH The mind speeds uncertsinly pest a check-list of 
tttal slgnc makeup by Revlon, mdon-colored peasant 
blouse with a long, full rust skirt, Urge purse her 
side which someone should have warned her a g»inirf 
polish too pink for this season. She crosses legs 
tbit are long and slender with enviably pnaii ankles 
don' t wear pants," she says arith earnest emphasis, 
for gravity is h^ trademark and possibly her refuge. 
“I don't want to compete with men on any level I dont 
want to be in the spy business. Anyone who’s gone 
through this is proud to be s woman. Tm not going to be 
s woman's lib-butch-Qq)e aggressive woman." 

No, Eleanor Lorraine Schuler has not just completed 
a course in Fasdnsting Womanhood. She has lived one. 
Once she was a double agent for the fBI, packed a gun 
snd WM responsible for the eacpulsion fnm this country 
of s Russisn embassy offldsl who was charged with 
spying. 

Once she was a men. 

she was s man she was called John Huminik, 
a wife snd four kids who lived in the suburbs. 
QnsUy ended about two years ago, when he left 
wife and children, underwent a sex-change opera- 
altered name, social security number, profession, 
short, altered an entire life as a 

"What you see here," ^ says, dispasskmately and 
eithoot pride, ‘^vhat you see here is prue femininity, 
rt's nothing I was taught by my mother, or anything like 
hat" 

What you see here is a demure middle-aged lady (her 
sinks visibly at the observation on her age) who 
-rr Jiecks anxiously into the mirror for blemishes. 
Vhat you see here are a pair of arms— not the arms of 
n average woman, but lightly muscled and angular, 
snninatlng in large hands with big knuckles, their size 
imphaaixed by a huge amethyst ring. What you see here, 
a other words, is a question mark. 

And the question is— What Is a woman? 

It never crosses your mind to ask Eleanor Lorraine 
tchuler that question. Virtually alone amon^ ghe 
as no doubts about what she is. 

"No. I wouldn't sleep with a man on the first date." 
[he shakes her bead for cmrdiasis. "The longer a 
nits, the longer he gets to know a person, and the more 
i a bond there is. 

"I’m not a prude at aH It’s just that I feel sex is better 
rith a good relationship." 

What yon aee, finally, is not exactly what you get 
Jeanor Lorraine Schuler’s boj-friends do not yet know 
rhat she once was. "It’a gonna freak them out," ^ 
lys— no doubt with perfect. accuracy. "But we’ve learned 
lat when boyfriends or potential husbands discover 



Today, Eleanor Lorraine Schuler, left ; 
formerly, John Huminik, above* 

this, it makes no difference. Because they fall in love 
who they see." 

And what you soe has been helped along. 

"She always picked out her own clothes," says Alice 
H um i n ik. "We may have looked through catalogs to- 
gether. I might have said. This would make a nice look- 
ing evening gown.’ Or, "Ilils would make you look more 
slender.’ That Mnrf of thing." 

And Alice Huminik was in a great poidtJon to figure 
out the lady’s tastes. She was married to her for 20 years. 

Too believe what you sec," Alice Huminik says sim- 
ply. "It’s like a plainclothes policeman. They pass . . . 
Eleanor la attractive, tall And she has a reasonbly nice 
figure." 

But two months into Eleanor Schuler’s reincamstkni 
S«e5CJfl7LER,B2.CoLl 
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From Super-i 
To ‘Pure Fern 



Eleanor Schuler, Now a Demure, I 
Used to Be a Scientist, a Double 



By Judy Bachrach 

Bdarine-Blue shadow haloes the eyelids. They do not 
lower under heavy scrutiny. They do not do anything 
but stare back, questioningiy but without anxiety. 

“What do you think?" she asks, for she really doesn’t 
know if she is pretty. “Judging from the number of 
men that chase me . . ." The low voice trails oil Voices 
do not change very much, even when everything else 
does. 

What you think cannot seriously be called thinking at 
aH The mind speeds uncertainly past a check-list of 
vital signs: makeup by Revlon, mdoo-colored peasant 
blouse with a long, full rust skirt, large purse by her 
side which someone should have warned ber against, 
nail polish too for this season. She crosses legs 

that are long and slender with enviaUy small ankles. 

T don't wear pants," she says with earnest emphasis, 
for gravity is her trademark and possibly her refuge. 
"I don't want to compete with men on any level I don't 
want to be in the spy businea. Anyone who’s gone 
dirough this is proud to be a woman. Fm not going to be 
a woman's Ub-butcb<type aggressive woman." 

No, Eleanor Lorraine Schuler has not just completed 
I course in Fasdnsting Womanhood. She has lived one. 
Once ^ was a double agent for the JFBt, packed a gun 
and was responsible for the expulsion from this country 
of a Russian embassy official who was charged with 
spying. 

Once she was a man. 

When she was a man she was called John Ruminik, 
and bad a wife and four tdda who lived in the suburbs. 
All this finally ended about two years ago, when be left 
his wife and children, underwent a sex-change opera- 
tion, altered name, social security number, profe^on, 
sexual preference — ^in short, altered an entire life as a 
be — and became a she. 

"What you see here," she says, dispassionately and 
without pride, “what you see here is prue femininity. 
R's nothing I wis taught by my mother, or anything like 
that" 

What you see here is a demure middle-aged lady (her 
mood sinks vlidbly at the observation on her age) who 
DOW checks anxiously into the mirror for bl em i sh es. 
What you see here are a pair of arms— not the arms of 
an average woman, but lightly muscled and angular, 
terminating in large hands with big knuckles, their size 
emphasized by a huge amethyst ring. What you see here, 
in other words. Is a question mark. 

And the question is— What is a woman? 

It never crosses your mind to ask Eleanor Lorraine 
Schuler that question. Ylrtually alone among us, she 
has no doubts about what she ia. 

“No, I wouldn’t sleep with a man on the find date." 
She shakes ber head for emphasia. “The longer a man 
waits, the longer be gets to know a person, and the more 
of a bond there is. 

“Fm not a prude at all. It's just thit I feel sex is better 
with s good relationship." 

What you see, finally, is not exactly what you get 
Eleanor Lorraine Schuler's boyfriends do not yet know 
what she once was. “It's gonna freak them out." she 
says— no doubt with perfect. accuracy. *3ut we've learned 
that when boyfriends or potential husbands discover 
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Eleanor Schuler: From Macho to 



SCHULER, From B1 

the itldeft child b«w her father. And 
this la what she has to say shoot her. 
**EIeaQOf looked like a little old lady. 
Over made-op. She always, always, al- 
ways wore skirts. At Qnt I thought 
—‘She’s Just learning about makeup. 
Give her time.” “It occorred to me 
she wasn't developing the proper 
ideas of what femininity was all 
about.” 

"The only girl I ever dated, I mai> 
rled,” says Eleanor Schuler. ”I did 
eveiythiog that was ei^ected of me 
I have a genius IQ — ova* IIR}. I was 
In the Boy Scouts. 1 was a clarinet 
player in my (Anacostia) high school 
band.” 

Shrewdly, matter-of-faetly, she re- 
sponds quite often to unasked ques- 
tions, and by anticipating them, de- 
fines the interview. "The prlndpal 
reason FVe come pobllo now la I 
want to explain the disorder of gend- 
er, and becatae of the shocking real- 
ity of my taro lives,” Eleanor Lon 
raine Schuler says flatly, 

”I think she wants a lot of free 
publicity,” her eldest states Just as 
flatly. Yvonne Arnold la a rather 
skeptical Ib-yaenold, now married 
rOne oi the reasons I moved out was 
because of Eleanor”), and now ques- 
tioning the motives of the sroman 
who is her. father. Eleanor Schuler 
has written a book about her experi- 
ences as a transsexual, which is why 
Yvonne Arnold says, ”Rlgbt now his 
latest scheme la to become rich by 
selling the story of his transsexuality 
. . . She wants to go to Hollywood, 
to New York and pi^e deals . . . 

”I hope it Ctxxles. Because I don't 
want to be aavoclated with U," con- 
tinues the daughter. "I think ifs go- 
ing to hurt ms In the long run. 

”You know in the few articles Tve 
read about transsexuals, they always 
say. The children adjusted beauti- 
fully.* 

”Wea, the children DIDinr adjust 
beautifully.” 

Wbeu John Humlnik Jr. told his 
sldest daughter be was leaving home 
and going to become a woman. Yvonne 
wu in her last year of high school 
"It worried me at first,” she says 
now. **Elcanor told me there was no 
way It could ba Inherited. But at that 
point I didn't trust her enough to 
even believe her. 

"So I BtSTtod asking around dis- 
creetly. And I wse msklng myself, 
*Do 1 feel like ■ man? Do I feel like 
a woman?" Then I said to myself, 'No! 
Tm a womanl” 

Eleanor Lorraine Schuler says, **I 
have four children, and they all un- 
derstand. They Uve their own life. 
Thty*re normal It's not contagioua 
or hereditary . . 

From eariiaat childhood, from earll- 
eat memory, she says she knew she 
waa female. "So I behaved as much 
like a boy as I could ... At the end 
of high school I met my future wife. 
It waa a real ordinary courtship.” 

Alice Humlnik agrees. "We went to 
each other's proms. He was always the 
orchid-guy. Always gave me orchids.” 
Shs chuckles lightly. "Now I know 
why. Orchids have no odor — John 
was always allergic” 

Yes, says John Humlnik Sr„ yes, 
his son bad "all the aflergles you can 
think of. Milk, feathers . . . Now 
the allergies are mostly gone. weVe 
noticed. 

”... He waa a very good boy— al- 
ways behaved. There were no prob- 
lems whatsoever st any time. And he 
was very itudlons." 

Later the father found out (because 
Eleanor told him) that when she was 
a boy, little John Humlnik would se- 
cretly sUp Into his Blstcris clothes. 
Later, Alice Humlnik knew that her 
husband waa slipping (quietly, behind 
closed doors) Into women’s clothes. 
But all that was latar. Much later. 

"He bad female clothes of his own,” 
Alice Humlnik remembers, "and he 
would just go into the bedroom and 
■hut the door. WeU, it was too risky 
during his spy days to risk going out 
in public like that” 

Yes, Alice Humlnik became aware 
of her husband's problems only to- 
ward the end of hla FBI da^ Dou- 
ble-agent, double-sex. Alice Humlnik 
was worried enough for bis safety. 
Now there was something much more 
complex to fret ova. 



Tou know that book. 1 Led Three 
Lives'?" she asks with a little laugii. 
"Well he led tour lives." 

Not, of course, that It started out 
that way. John Hummik. son of John 
Humlnik Sr. who played in the Navy 
band (and repaired Instruments), went 
on active duty sdtb the National. 
Guard, then got into welding school 
with the Air Force, then Joined the 
Army Reserve as a chemical offlea, 
and was Commanding Officer of the 
312tb Chemical Company. 

John Humlnik married at 20, wore 
dark suits always, washed (this is his 
daughter’s recollection) his ea evoy 
couple of days, much to the aitonlsb- 
ment of his neighbors. 

John Humlnik was den lesda of the 
Boy Scouts. "But,” says the oldest 
c h i ld , ”I wouldn't say he was accepted. 
My father waa always different from 
the lest of the fathers on the street 
Be was always a biuy businessman 
and at the ad be wasn't home a lot 
Always transacting busy business.” 

"J was siwiys trying to be a doa,” 
agrees the fatha. "In your idle 
moments your genda speala to you 
tbs loudest But no one in my past 



shock. Then you taka it day by day. I 
took I shorthand course. I kept so btiiy I 
didn’t have time to think. 1 worked u s 
secretary. You just keep busy . . . 

“We neva fought as such. We dis- 
eussed It at great length, and be tried 
to make me undostsnd his inoa fad- 
ings. He encouraged me to find another 
male. But you Juat can't up and pull op 
stakes when people depend on you. 

"I Jure mixed feelings. IFi not Jeal- 
ousy and not exactly bitteroeaa either. 
Do you mean did 1 resent the fact that 
pahaps rd been deceived? Perhipi 

"But my feeling is more one ot lym- 
pstby.” 

I The ex-husband says, ”We get 
along. We had children to raise and 
so we made the best of the situation. 

“Neitha of us had affairs. We 
went until it was time to change" 

By I27S it was time to dumge. 

*X>ur home life was pretty bad Ike 
last two years.” says Yvonne Arnold, 
who admits she could be a provoking 
edoIesceoL But she also says that 
during high school she worked for 
MacDoneld's and that "once a month 
my fatha would ask me for i loan. 
He’d say, 'Can you loan me SaO-or 



“In your idle moments your gender speaks to you 
the loudest But no one in my past could have felt 
I was feminine. Because my major goal was to kill 
that femininity if I could.” 



could have felt I was fmnlnine. Be- 
cause my major goal waa to kill that 
femininity if I could. I worked very 
hard as a male.” 

No one, as it happens, remembers 
John Humlnik In Uw old days as any- 
thing other than a male. Reserved, 
gentle, homely and Intelligent Is how 
his subordinates from the Army Re- 
serve days thought of him. Never 
maile a pass at anotha mao. Neva 
aroused the slightest suspicion. 
Especially since one of the busy busi- 
nesses Jobn Humlnik was transacting 
for six yean was double-agenting for 
the FBI. 

For free. For pay be was a scientist 

Bereft though be was of a college 
education, he took outside courses, 
and became vice president and senior 
scientist St Value Engineering in Alex- 
andria. whae he worked on high tem- 
peratore coatings (which was a piece 
of valuable expertise when the space 
programs waa hot). "I was a wbia 
kid.” she says now. “that's what they 
called me.” 

And so the Russians got in touch 
with John Humlnik. and be pretended 
to go along with them, met with them 
secretly until 1968 srhen the press 
blew his cova and Valentin A. Bevin, 
the Soviet embassy's third secretary, 
eras asked by the State Department 
to go on home. 

For hla part, Humlnik wrote a book 
on the experience, appropriately titled 
"Double Agent” And it contains this 
iatrif\ilAf paragraph; 

”A mass of people— including a gen- 
ettius dose of femininity— were busily 
moving la and out of the building, 
some to get a Uttle quick shopping, 
others on their way to lunch. The 
sight of an that pulclmitude made the 
wait for Revtn very pleasant The 
wind was quite strong that day, and 
all the girls were trying to brave the 
gusts and stlD keep tbeir hairdos In 
one piece.” 

These days Eleanor Schula soys of 
ha FBI expaience, "Again, this was in 
keeping with my feminity. I srinted to 
become supamacho. I waa also involved 
in the revolution at Santo Domingo 
which I can't talk too much about . . ." 

Bui fa Alice Humlnik that too was 
a vary anxious time. "It waa always a 
relief when the ca palled into the gar- 
age.” she says, "and than there wae 
thlnp be couldn’t ten me, that it wu 
betta I didn't know. I would say it was 
almost more fri^tening afla the case 
broke u it wu during, because there 
were diplomats who had to leave the 
country. The Russians could very easily 
have kidnapped him, expunged his lift, 
and no one would have suspected.” 

Eleanor Schukrii forma wife ays 
that she's known about the sexual trou- 
blu fa about 10 yaari. "At first it's a 



we'U neva pay the rent' I was al- 
ways hearing, 'As soon u this deal 
comes through . . ” 

The fatha says. "I neva took 
money from ha.” But there is one 
thing Eleanor Schula does ay, "I 
had my financlai reveruli. No ques- 
tion.” 

In 1963, John Humlnik quit his old 
Job and became president of Chem 
prox, s company that made bou■^ 
bold cleaning products— and that 
folded. Be m^e little Invesuntoti 
hoe and there, and some I made 
money on and some I lost money oa.” 
He and others backed a thenno-ele<> 
trical device. He and others invesUd 
In a loin bank charta. "Bui every 
one 1 owed money to wu paid back'’ 
■ays Schula. 

So the eldest child looks at> this 
new phase of her father’s life rstha 
csmlcally. 

Already Eleanor Schula, Uvlng 
here in Wsshington. hu hers^ a 
managa, Anre Derzavis, who hu 
helped ha with hair, makeup, cloth- 
ing and carea. She'a hoping to make 
a living tor herself u a wiita. 

Already the book Eleaoa Schula 
hu Just written is at the Vfliliam 
Morris Agency. 

Already Eleanor Schula Is talking 
about auctioning the book, selling 
the movie, the bit-paru she might 
get on TV and In the movies. 

Already she la waldns on snotba 
book — this one a medical explanation 
tor the layman on genda reversal 
(It is Elcana Schuler's contention 
that genda revosal occurs in the 
fetus.) 

But in a way you have to agree 
srith Eleana Schula when she layi, 
”I wouldn't think anyone would go 
through a sex-duutge u a new event 
of life. It's a coaecUon of a Ufe'i 
disorda. Maybe if I hadi/t had an 
Inna problem, I would have done 
things on a leu spectacular level 
But no one would do this u Juit 
another thing to do. You have to 
know beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that you're a woman In your mind. 

"AU doctors will advise that if you 
can stay a man — stay. But my 
feeling wu that it wu no longa pos- 
sible to stay a male. I wu wflling 
to commit suicide. I could tell that 
my instincts were speaking to ms 
cleaJy." 

Yvonne Arnold says, “We didn’t 
know his confusion.” 

And she also didn’t know ha fa- 
tha wanted to kill himself toward 
the end. 

. "When people have a disorder and 
thae’s n<khing to be done about U, 
they can Uve with it,” ays Eleanor 
.Schula.' 



Femininity 



"But when you know something can 
be done, it becomes intolerable." 

But even when you know some- 
thing can be done, you must also en- 
dure the seeming absurdity of your 
dulres. We do not live in a society 
that admires women who were bom 
women excessively. W-3 do not, tbae- 
fore, easily accept tho notion any 
man would want to become one. Above 
and beyond the anomaly of the situa- 
tion. tbae is an automatic diminution 
of statTu involved, a fln*i relinquish- 
ing of aU the enviable prerogativu of 
being male. 



"The dichotomy between men and 
woman la so great," says Eleana Lor- 
raine Schula, "that for me to sur- 
renda and go to femininity was ap- 
palling to me.” 

And yet that is exactly what ahe 
ended up doing. Starting in 1975, ahe 
lived for a yea as a woman, receiving 
bormonea, watching ha breaati 
sprout 

She went through puberty— the sec- 
ond time around. 

She waked u a medical secretary 
becauu "I wanted to work in the 
medical field and to squash my 
masculine life. So I went to a typical- 
ly female occupation.” 

In 1976 aba underwent sexual 
lurgery in New Yak and became, u 
ba docta, Roberto C- Granato writes, 
"a female for all pra^cal purposes." 
One of about 10,000 Amoican tram- 
aexuala, la Dr. (^anato’a cstimatloa 

Six weeks afta the opaatlon, ahe 
bad intercourse for the first time. 
(Doctor's orders, she says.) 1 wanted 
someone who thou^ he was a supe^ 
itud, a lady's man.” So a friend fixed 
ha op wi^ an Army maja. 

Re never knew. 



She decided to keep ha Uttle secret 
to barself, foreva. 'Thought better of 
It, lata on. 

She had a nose Job. 

She surreadaed, all right 



“I ay, I cry. My emotions are free- 
flowmf. Whatever'i going to happen 
la going to happen.” 

She aaya this without special 
empoaaia. You cannot imagine ha 
crying. 

“Now Tm more tuned into the en- 
vironment the senaltivlty of life as 
a WAman. Pm content with mysall 
Tm no longa in the wrong body. So 
DOW I can notice that the sky la blue, 
that the flowers smell pretty . . 

What are the emancipated to make 
of this new-born woman? Wlut are 
those who believe that most male- 
female attitudes stem from societsl 
preachings to think of Eleanor 
Schula whan she says ahe wanti ha 
doon opened, ba chairs pulled back 
by mat? When she says that as John 
Humlnik she was not attracted to 
men, but all that changed once ha 
hormones did? 

*T like Intelligent men. I don't want 
sissies. Remember that Fm trying to 
be a propa female. So Fm not trying 
to compete with who opens the door. 
I’m trying to be a propa lady.” 

Ha managa told ba a bit about 
propa ladies. "Eleanor bad to learn 
something very important. That 
women take up less space than men.” 
That women do not pat their hair 
with the flat palm of the band, but 
with their fingertips." 

More than anyt^g, Eleanor Lor- 
raine Schula wants to be the woman 
of ha own dreams, dreams fashioned 
not by ha ealy role models, bttt by 
the perception of a poceptlon of 
what a woman should be. She is 42, 
the subject of a conscious reincarna- 
tion, and In many ways ss unknowing 
of women as, say, a man. 

She worries now about the men 
she’ll be dating, *Vho know Fve been 
a spy. When Fve been much more 
macbo than they ae. He's going to 
have to be quite a man." 

When she waa a man. she says, she 
always had to lanUsize herself a wo- 
man to achieve orgasm. Now she can 
have vaginal orgasms, since ha pros- 
tate touches ba vaginal wall She 
cannot, on tha other hand, have cll- 
toral orgasms. 

She has no scars — the surgery la 
perfect Ra breasts are not sfllconc 
implants, but the result of the ho^ 
monea ahe takes. Ha «ltln , she says, 
has alwajri been sofl Her beard, nev- 
er heavy, was finished off by elee- 
tmlysii. She weighs 138 pounds. 

Ha measurements are: 38-28-37. 




